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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

The report of the fifth annual meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers as supphed by the field secretary contains, first, 
a statement of the attitude of the convention on Americanization. 
This part of the report must be passed with a mere mention for 
lack of space. The second part of the report deals with an enlarge- 
ment of the federation's program and may be quoted in full as 
follows : 

The American Federation of Teachers declares its earnest purpose to be a 
servant of the pubUc welfare. Its desire is to be one of the great formative 
factors in making education in America the actual and effective basis of sane 
and steady progress which it ought to be. To this end our federation is drawing 
the classroom teachers of America into a closer brotherhood; informing them 
of their community of interest in the main problems of society; improving the 
standards of quaUfication for teaching; increasing the value of the schools to 
the people; providing needed publicity to the people regarding the schools; 
striving to secure for teachers their due weight in determining educational 
pohcy through teachers' councils, teacher representation on boards of education, 
on municipal councils, in legislatures; promoting the adoption of local, state, 
and national legislation to advance the efficiency of education. The attention 
of the American Federation of Teachers for the past two years has naturally 
been largely focused upon an effort for improved financial support for education. 
In this effort our organization has done a great service to the whole teaching 
force of the nation whose attention has been directed to the same thing. The 
time has not yet come when we can relax our activity in regard to better pay 
for teachers because poor pay is inseparable from and fundamental to the 
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prevailing deterioration of public education — a deterioration which has not 
been arrested by the very inadequate increases which have been granted to 
teachers in the past two years. However, the impetus to better support of 
the schools has been given by our own efforts no less than by those of other 
teachers' organizations. Improvement has begun. The public is becoming 
aroused to the needs and will not be content with anything less than adequate 
provision for better schools. 

The American Federation of Teachers is therefore justified in dividing its 
attention between the completion of its work of publicity and propaganda 
for improving teachers' pay and its original and fundamental purpose of 
making the classroom teacher the real factor in education which he should be. 

This shift, marking not a return to our original task, but a renewed empha- 
sis on what we have never ceased to insist upon, was noticeable in the resolutions 
and the discussions at the convention. 

The principles which we have asserted — of democracy in education, 
education for democracy, better pay and better teaching conditions, a larger 
initiative and participation of teachers in educational and administrative 
councils — ^have been so right and so vital that in many quarters they have 
compelled their own acceptance. 

It will certainly be of great advantage to the teaching profession 
if this organization and all other organizations of teachers will 
devote more attention to that activity which is described in this 
pronouncement in the clause "improving the standards of quah- 
fication for teaching." One misses in the amphfication of the 
program the desirable emphasis on this point. It may be per- 
missible to supply the emphasis through supplementary comment. 

A great many teachers are not qualified to assimie a larger 
share in educational and administrative councils. Nor will they 
become ready for such participation by the mere creation of such 
councils. Democracy requires that all those who assimie its 
responsibilities shall prepare to do so by learning how to carry 
these responsibilities. The nub of the contention that teachers' 
unions are of doubtful value lies in the observation that they do 
not devote their chief energy to "improving the standards of 
quaHfication for teaching." There is the greatest need in our 
profession for the recognition of the importance of this improve- 
ment. If the American Federation of Teachers would present a 
vigorous campaign for such improvement and would devote its 
energies to the task of bringing it about, there would be no further 
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disposition to criticize it as a combination aiming chiefly at the 
promotion of the selfish interests of a group whose first aim should 
be the highest efficiency in public service. 

Even increases in salary are going to depend in the future on 
tangible evidence that the public is receiving superior service. 
There can be no blinking the fact that boards of education and the 
public, now that the extreme economic stress is over, are beginning 
to demand quality. Unless some way is found of suppljdng it 
there will be no satisfactory recognition of teachers and their work. 

RETARDED AND ACCELERATED PUPILS 

Superintendent Loveland reports for the schools of Chatfield, 
Minnesota, with regard to the balance between the numbers of 
retarded and accelerated pupils as follows: 





Normal 


Accelerated 


Retarded 


I9I7-I8. . 


136 


13 


49 


I9I8-I9. . 


123 


28 


37 


1919-20. . 


147 


25 


S3 


1920-21. . 


133 


38 


38 



It has been contended with much reason that the retarded pupils cost a 
great deal of money as they are for the most part repeaters. It is also perfectly 
true that we must look for something of a normal distribution of abilities in 
the average system. The particular fact to which I wish to caU attention is 
that the accelerates and the retarded are equal in number for this year in this 
school system. This is the ideal condition as it gives just the normal distri- 
bution we should expect, and the cost must be nearly equalized for every 
retarded child by one in advance. The only reason there is not a complete 
equaUzation of cost is that the retarded and the accelerates are not matched 
as to years, but the difference is so slight that it may be disregarded. Here is a 
possible ideal for any school system and one that every school administrator 
should endeavor to meet. It is one of those practical ideak which can be 
worked out with the hearty co-operation of all concerned and one which on 
the face of it bears all the marks of correctness and the approval of the best 
scientific method. 

In a report dealing with the same matter the Superintendent 
of Schools of Alton, Illinois, gives figures which are as follows: 
retarded 32.7 per cent of all pupils in the schools, normal 35.5 
per cent, accelerated 31 . i per cent. 
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It is safe to say that such reports as these would have been 
unpossible a decade ago when there was no such keen recognition 
as there is today of the importance of keeping pupils properly 
graded. The striking fact in these two reports is the success which 
the systems have achieved in balancing accelerates and retards. 
When this kind of study first began the only t3T)e of virtue seriously 
demanded was a reduction of the percentage of those who were 
behind their grades. The hopeful sign in the reports quoted is 
that they show an appreciation of the importance of attention to 
pupils who are above the average. 

HOW CONGRESS MAKES APPROPRIATIONS 

We have frequently been told in teachers' meetings that the 
Smith-Towner Bill "carries with it" an appropriation of 
$100,000,000. It now appears that the original bill drafted by 
the National Education Association Commission and introduced 
in the Senate was in a form which was wholly ineffective be- 
cause all federal appropriations must originate in the House. 
Furthermore, we have in the official analysis of the bill prepared 
by Judge Towner a statement which makes it clear that the 
House bill itself is not an appropriation bill. 

Judge Towner's statement is as follows : 

The additional demand which will be made upon the Treasury is urged as 
an objection. In the first place, it should be observed that the bill does not 
appropriate but merely authorizes appropriations. It establishes a limit rather 
than creates a burden. It is within the discretion of Congress to appropriate 
the whole or any part within that limit in any year. Besides, it is not at all 
probable that the entire amount provided will ever be called for. To absorb 
the entire amount all the states would have to qualify under all the five separate 
provisions every year. It is not likely that this wiU ever occur. Some states 
will qualify for aid in the removal of illiteracy. Others will not need it. Some 
will qualify for the Americanization of immigrants. Others will not do so. 
And this is the case with each of the five provisions. The Federal Government 
will respond only when the state shall deem its own need in that particular 
matter of sufficient importance to make at least an equal appropriation. 

Judge Towner is, of course, quite right about the matter. 
Congress makes its appropriations in two steps, not lightly on first 
suggestion, as many members of our profession have been led to 
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think. If Congress had been responsible for the bill, it would 
probably have added another step to its deliberations in this case, 
namely, the careful consideration of the grounds for each of the 
appropriations. A department of education to help Congress 
understand the needs of the country in a clear-cut scientific way 
is easy to defend as a desirable addition to the federal equipment. 
Such a department might recommend $20,000,000 for physical 
education, and it might find some entirely different sum necessary. 
That sum, as it now stands, is to be understood in terms of Judge 
Towner's phrase as a "Umit, not a burden." When the depart- 
ment of education of a truly scientific sort, for which we may all 
devoutly hope, gets under way, may it not prove to have been 
imwise to have set the hmit by guesswork, especially when the 
burden is going to be adjusted by Congress later ? It would seem 
as though educators ought to have considered the true problem, 
namely, the magnitude of the burden which the govermnent is to 
carry. At all events the shouting has been somewhat premature. 
We thought we were indorsing an appropriation. We need to 
take a course in civics. 

CATHOLIC BUILEAU OF EDUCATION 

A special bureau of education has been organized as a sub- 
division of the National Catholic Welfare Council, 13 14 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. This bureau is under 
the direction of Arthur C. Monahan, who was formerly connected 
with the United States Bureau of Education. 

The bureau is described in a circular of information as a clearing- 
house for Catholic education. It is to keep in contact with all 
parochial schools and to serve as a link between these schools and 
public agencies engaged in promoting education. 

There are two paragraphs in the circular which are of such 
general importance that they are quoted herewith: 

The bureau will collect full information concerning Catholic schools and 
colleges and other institutions of learning which it will be prepared to furnish 
to Catholic educators, to the United States Bureau of Education, and to the 
general public. It will publish an annual directory of Catholic schools 
and school officials. It will be prepared to give information relative to indi- 
vidual schools to persons needing such information, particularly to parents 
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seeking schools for their children. It plans to be prepared to give advice to 
Catholic educators relative to educational methods, equipment, building, or- 
ganization, teachers, and to assist qualified teachers in finding positions. 

The Bureau of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Council 
beUeves in public education and the public school system. It will be ready to 
co-operate in all desirable movements for the improvement of pubhc schools, 
provided such movements will not curtail the rights of the people to maintain 
and patronize private and parochial schools. It will stand upon the platform 
that it is the duty of every American citizen to contribute to the support of 
public schools, but it is his right to send his children to any type of school he 
may wish, provided such school is truly American in its teachings. 

It believes that religious education is an essential part of the general 
education of every child, whether Cathohc or not. It believes that right 
living and good government depends more upon a knowledge and the practice 
of the laws of God than upon general education without such knowledge. 
It believes that morality results from religious convictions rather than knowledge 
of social diseases. Therefore, it will assist in providing religious education for 
Catholic children attending public schools, and it will be ready to join with 
other church organizations in their endeavors to provide religious education 
for children of their own religious denomination. 

These are encouraging statements. One can see in them a 
growing recognition of the fact that no school can escape responsi- 
bility to the public. The recent movement in Michigan to prohibit 
all forms of private education, though it failed, was notice to 
parochial schools that there will not long be tolerance in this country 
for purely private educational organizations. There must be 
information about all schools. Heretofore it has been impossible to 
secure a full account of the attendance and curriculum of parochial 
schools. Still less has it been possible to secure any information 
about standards of work. If the new bureau fulfils the announced 
purpose for which it is organized, it will work a radical reform 
and be of large public service. 

Information to the pubhc is likely to be followed by some form 
of public supervision. Parochial schools will shortly face, it is to 
be hoped, a legal demand that they conduct instruction in the 
English language. This will mean supervision and will undoubtedly 
in the long run be distinctly advantageous to the schools them- 
selves. Following this ought to come a legal requirement that the 
teachers be of an adequate grade and breadth of training. Still 
further, it will undoubtedly come to pass that the curriculum will 
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be made a subject of strict inquiry. Supervision is not a burden 
to anyone who is fully aware of his responsibility to the public. 
Schools are at least public utilities, and we are not willing these 
days to allow public utilities to go imsupervised. 

It will be well for all of us if information of the broadest tj^je 
can pave the way for complete public imderstanding on both sides 
of the complex matter of public and parochial education. 

VISUAL EDUCATION 

The country has been flooded of late with propaganda material 
for visual education. Much of this material has been of the 
cheapest and most sensational type. Some of it has confined 
itself to the statement of the true merits of the visual method of 
instruction and will do more for the promotion of visual education 
of the right kind than will the cheap variety. 

Visual education, especially that form which uses moving 
pictures, undoubtedly has certain very attractive possibilities 
for the school. It makes vivid to the observer scenes which he 
could not otherwise take into his personal experience. But it is a 
perfectly clear fact, supported by a vast body of experience, that 
neither children nor adults can see very many details in any scene 
which is exposed merely to rapid, passing observation. Many 
experiences must be studied and analyzed in order to be tmderstood. 
There are occasions when a chart, though it is not so attractive, is 
infinitely more educative in a visual way than is a moving picture. 
There are a great many cases when the only way to get attention 
concentrated on the right items in a situation is through carefully 
formulated verbal statements. 

The most egregious fallacy of the visual educators is that which 
they make when they try to vend their wares as complete sub- 
stitutes for textbooks. An example of this sort of thing was 
perpetrated in a circular which came to the editor some days ago. 
With various personal data deleted, the circular sets forth its 
claims in the following terms : 

Whether the screen or the textbook is more desirable and effective in 
nature-study teaching has just been put to the children in two public schools. 
One hundred and seventy out of one hundred and eighty voted in favor of the 
screen as a choice of methods. 
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This novel educational experiment conducted by a science teacher was 
based upon a film exhibiting "The Life-History of the Monarch Butterfly." 
The children were pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. Previously they 
had studied the Black Swallowtail butterfly from textbooks and actual 
specimens. 

Not only did the children express an overwhelming preference for the 
motion-picture way, but they knew as much about the Monarch butterfly 
from a showing lasting fifteen minutes as they did of the Black Swallowtail, 
to which six thirty-minute periods had been devoted in the use of textbooks, 
specimens, and oral discussions. At least, that is what was shown by the 
papers which they wrote during the remaining fifteen minutes of the science 
period. 

"It took two weeks to learn about the Black Swallowtail and only half an 
hour to learn about the Monarch butterfly," one boy shrewdly observed. 

The fihn showed every detail of the metamorphosis, from the "milkweed 
caterpUlar" greedily feeding, and later spinning the silk button from which 
its chrysaUs hangs, to the butterfly taking form within the chrysalis case and 
finally emerging as a moist, crumpled creature that unfolds into the glorious 
copper-winged Monarch. 

"You learn more when you actually see it done in moving pictures than 
when you have to turn to page 146, say, and read about it," wrote one child. 

As an educational experiment by a science teacher this seems 
to be, to say the least, a bit biased. The Monarch butterfly seems 
to have had a backgroimd of the Black Swallowtail, but no credit 
is allowed the humble black moth for all the preparation which he 
supplied for his more brilliant successor. 

After all, are the visual educators of the Simon-pure t5^e 
going to gain their point by putting out this sort of stuff ? Visual 
education is too good a possibility to fall into this kind of quackery. 
The textbook is too good an instrument of scientific teaching to be 
elbowed around in this way. 

AMERICANIZATION WORK IN BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 

Bayoime is a typical industrial community. Its population of 
75,000 contains 15,000 Poles (Russian, Austrian, and German), 
12,000 Jews (Russian, Austrian, Roumanian, and Polish), 6,000 
Italians, 7,000 Slavs, 400 Russians, and several hundred each of 
Spaniards, Lithuanians, Austrians, Bohemians, Hungarians, etc. 
Eighty per cent of its population is either foreign-born or the 
children of foreign-born peoples. Most of the aliens are unskilled 
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laborers or workmen of the semi-skilled type who operate automatic 
machinery. With the exception of the extreme southern and 
northern ends of the city where there is only a sprinkling of foreign- 
born, these aliens inhabit the entire city, the different nationalities 
internaingling. 

The Americanization work is carried on in the main by three 
agencies — the Board of Education, the Industrial Y.M.C.A., and 
the International Y.W.C.A. AU of the educational work and a 
good portion of the other phases of the work are carried on by the 
Board of Education. 

The program began in 1919 with a teachers' institute. At 
this institute about one himdred teachers were trained in the best 
methods of teaching English to adult aliens, and in history, racial 
backgrounds, and social problems of the nationalities represented 
in our communities. This was followed by an "Americanization 
Dinner" under the auspices of the Board of Education and the 
Chamber of Commerce, to which all the industrial heads, racial 
leaders, and public-spirited citizens were invited. The program 
was explained, the problem stated, and the active co-operation 
of all secured. 

The program as it is now being carried out by the Board of 
Education consists of the following activities: (i) education 
(evening schools, home classes, and factory classes), (2) recreation, 
(3) extra-school instruction, (4) naturalization. 

Evening classes are being conducted at four of the schools, 
the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and at other places where groups 
for instruction can be organized. Classes meet for two hours per 
evening three evenings a week. Instruction is in English (con- 
versation, reading, and writing), United States geography, history, 
and civics. The schools are opened in September and run con- 
tinually to the middle of June. 

Home classes are intended for those women who, because of 
household duties, are unable to leave the home to attend school. 
These classes consist of the housewives of one or two tenement 
houses and meet in the homes of one of the students, the teacher 
going from class to class. A teacher reaches over fifty students 
per week in this way, and hundreds of foreign women who could 
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not be reached in any other way are given instruction in these 
classes. 

Factory classes are conducted in all the industries where a 
group of twelve or more can be organized. In factories where 
only day work is carried on, the classes meet at the close of the day's 
work. In a continuous process factory where work is carried on 
for twenty-four hours per day, the day shift meets at the end of 
the day's work, the evening shift meets before the day's work 
begins, and the night shift attends evening school, e.g. : 

Shift Class 

7 A.M.- 3 P.M. 3-4 P.M. 

3 P.M.-ll P.M. 2-3 P.M. 

II P.M.- 7 A.M. 7-9 P.M. 

Special classes in preparation for citizenship are conducted in 
all these schools. The students are frequently given an oppor- 
tunity of meeting and hearing their city, state, and federal officials, 
and the judges of the Naturalization Court. The Federal Ex- 
aminers examine the men in their classes, the men are accompanied 
to the courthouse to have their difficulties smoothed out, and aU 
successful applicants are presented with their naturalization papers 
at the graduation exercises held in June. In order to facilitate the 
preparation for citizenship, a manual has been prepared giving the 
history, geography, and civics of the United States, New Jersey, 
Hudson County, and Bayonne. 

There is a large element that we are unable to attract to our 
classes who are in need of some instruction. In order to reach 
these people we have motion-picture shows in three centers once 
a week. With our programs we are giving as complete a history 
as is possible of our country from the landing of Columbus to the 
present day, and a comprehensive course in our geography, industry, 
and resources. We reach over 2,500 adults weekly in this way. 
For the same purpose, and to attain the same end, we have fre- 
quently had lectures on Americanism in English and in tongues 
native to the audience. These have proved very popular, profitable, 
and instructive. 

Athletic activities are carried on at all the centers. Dancing 
instruction is given to all our students who want it, and frequent 
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dances and sociables are given. These are useful in breaking down 
the barrier of the sensitive of the foreign-born. Frequently whole 
classes are taken to New York to visit such places as the Museum 
of Art, Museum of Natural History, the theater, etc. 

A special recreation center for girls and young women is con- 
ducted in one of the schools. There the girls are taught English, 
cooking, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, dancing, etc., and are 
given an opportunity for recreation under proper conditions. 
We are now attracting to this center the graduation class girls of 
our parochial schools for foreign-born. Last June, just previous to 
our graduation exercises, our graduating class consisting of over 
sixty successful applicants for citizenship visited Washington, 
D.C., on a two-day pilgrimage. They visited all points of interest 
in and about Washington, Mount Vernon, and Arlington Cemetery, 
met many of our prominent legislators, and saw our federal-govern- 
ment machinery in action. It was a fitting close to two years' 
preparation for American citizenship. 

We instruct between 1,500 and 2,000 adults in our classes 
annually and through our other activities are reaching thousands 
of others weekly. 

Edward Berman 



